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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

the present to the past — what chances has The Dial ever 
taken? What has it ever printed but echoes? For thirty 
years it has run placidly along in this turbulent city of 
Chicago, gently murmuring the accepted opinions of such 
leaders of thought as The Athenaeum and The Spectator. 
During all that third of a century it has borne about as 
much relation to the intellectual life of this vast, chaotically 
rich region as though it were printed in Glasgow or Caracas. 
Not only has it failed to grasp a great opportunity — it has 
been utterly blind and deaf to it, has never known the op- 
portunity was there. Is its editor competent to define the 
word futile? 

"Oh, don't bother about The Dial — it's quite innocuous," 
says one adviser. But is "orthodoxy uninspired" innocuous? 
Colorless correctness is the blight that corrodes American art 
today. Our criticism is heavy with it ; our exhibitions, books, 
magazines, because of it, are full of imitations. It must not 
be ignored, but fought, if our art is ever to be free. H. M. 

THE LATER YEATS. 

Responsibilities, by W. B. Yeats. The Cuala Press, Church- 
town, Dundrum. 

I live, so far as possible, among that more intelligently 
active segment of the race which is concerned with today 
and tomorrow ; and, in consequence of this, whenever I men- 
tion Mr. Yeats I am apt to be assailed with questions : "Will 
Mr. Yeats do anything more ?", "Is Yeats in the movement ?", 
"How can the chap go on writing this sort of thing?" 
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The Later Yeats 

And to these inquiries I can only say that Mr. Yeats' 
vitality is quite unimpaired, and that I dare say he'll do a 
good deal ; and that up to date no one has shown any disposi- 
tion to supersede him as the best poet in England, or any 
likelihood of doing so for some time; and that after all Mr. 
Yeats has brought a new music upon the harp, and that one 
man seldom leads two movements to triumph, and that it is 
quite enough that he should have brought in the sound of 
keening and the skirl of the Irish ballads, and driven out 
the sentimental cadence with memories of The County of 
Mayo and The Coolun; and that the production of good 
poetry is a very slow matter, and that, as touching the greatest 
of dead poets, many of them could easily have left that 
magnatn partem, which keeps them with us, upon a single 
quire of foolscap or at most upon two; and that there is no 
need for a poet to repair each morning of his life to the 
Piazza dei Signori to turn a new sort of somersault; and 
that Mr. Yeats is so assuredly an immortal that there is no 
need for him to recast his style to suit our winds of doctrine ; 
and that, all these things being so, there is nevertheless 
a manifestly new note in his later work that they might do 
worse than attend to. 

"Is Mr. Yeats an Imagiste?" No, Mr. Yeats is a 
symbolist, but he has written des Images as have many good 
poets before him ; so that is nothing against him, and he has 
nothing against them {les Imagistes), at least so far as I 
know — except what he calls "their devil's metres." 

He has written des Images in such poems as Braseal and 
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the Fisherman; beginning, "Though you hide in the ebb and 

flow of the pale tide when the moon has set;" and he has 

driven out the inversion and written with prose directness in 

such lyrics as, "I heard the old men say everything alters"; 

and these things are not subject to a changing of the 

fashions. What I mean by the new note — you could hardly 

call it a change of style — was apparent four years ago in his 

No Second Troy, beginning, "Why should I blame her," and 

ending — 

Beauty like a tightened bow, a kind 

That is not natural in any age like this, 

Being high and solitary and most stern? 

Why, what could she have done being what she is? 

Was there another Troy for her to burn? 

I am not sure that it becomes apparent in partial quota- 
tion, but with the appearance of The Green Helmet and 
Other Poems one felt that the minor note — I use the word 
strictly in the musical sense — had gone or was going out of 
his poetry; that he was at such a cross roads as we find in 

Voi che intendendo il terso del movete. 
And since that time one has felt his work becoming gaunter, 
seeking greater hardness of outline. I do not say that this is 
demonstrable by any particular passage. Romantic Ireland's 
Dead and Gone is no better than Red Hanrahan's song about 
Ireland, but it is harder. Mr. Yeats appears to have seen 
with the outer eye in To a Child Dancing on the Shore (the 
first poem, not the one printed in this issue). The hardness 
can perhaps be more easily noted in The Magi. 

Such poems as When Helen Lived and The Realists 
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serve at least to show that the tongue has not lost its cun- 
ning. On the other hand, it is impossible to take any inter- 
est in a poem like The Two Kings — one might as well read 
the Idyls of another. The Grey Rock is, I admit, obscure, 
but it outweighs this by a curious nobility, a nobility which 
is, to me at least, the very core of Mr. Yeats' production, the 
constant element of his writing. 

In support of my prediction, or of my theories, regarding 
his change of manner, real or intended, we have at least two 
pronouncements of the poet himself, the first in A Coat* 
and the second, less formal, in the speech made at the Blunt 
presentation.! The verses, A Coat, should satisfy those who 
have complained of Mr. Yeats' four and forty followers, that 
they would "rather read their Yeats in the original." Mr. 
Yeats had indicated the feeling once before with 

Tell me, do the wolf-dogs praise their fleas? 
which is direct enough in all conscience, and free of the 
"glamour." I've not a word against the glamour as it appears 
in Yeats' early poems, but we have had so many other pseudo- 
glamours and glamourlets and mists and fogs since the 
nineties that one is about ready for hard light. 

And this quality of hard light is precisely what one finds 

in the beginning of his The Magi: 

Now as at all times I can see in the mind's eye, 
In their stiff, painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied ones 
Appear and disappear in the blue depth of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten stones, 
And all their helms of silver hovering side by side. 
Of course a passage like that, a passage of imagisme, may 

* Vide this issue, page 60. 

t Vide Poetry for March, 1914, p. 223. 
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occur in a poem not otherwise imagiste, in the same way 
that a lyrical passage may occur in a narrative, or in some 
poem not otherwise lyrical. There have always been two 
sorts of poetry which are, for me at least, the most "poetic ;" 
they are firstly, the sort of poetry which seems to be music 
just forcing itself into articulate speech, and, secondly, that 
sort of poetry which seems as if sculpture or painting were 
just forced or forcing itself into words. The gulf between 
evocation and description, in this latter case, is the un- 
bridgeable difference between genius and talent. It is per- 
haps the highest function of art that it should fill the mind 
with a noble profusion of sounds and images, that it should 
furnish the life of the mind with such accompaniment and 
surrounding. At any rate Mr. Yeats' work has done this in 
the past and still continues to do so. The present volume 
contains the new metrical version of The Hour Glass, The 
Grey Rock, The Two Kings, and over thirty new lyrics, 
some of which have appeared in these pages, or appear in 
this issue. In the poems on the Irish gallery we find this 
author certainly at prise with things as they are and no longer 
romantically Celtic, so that a lot of his admirers will be 
rather displeased with the book. That is always a gain for 
a poet, for his admirers nearly always want him to "stay 
put," and they resent any signs of stirring, of new curiosity 
or of intellectual uneasiness. I have said the The Grey Rock 
was obscure; perhaps I should not have said so, but I think 
it demands unusually close attention. It is as obscure, at 
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least, as Sordello, but I can not close without registering my 
admiration for it all the same. Ezra Pound. 

REVIEWS. 

Aphrodite and Other Poems, by John Helston. Macmillan 
Co. 
This book is full to the brim of theoretic passion, ex- 
pressed in an unfailing, superabundant flow of language. The 
first poem, Lonicera, is a dialogue forty pages long, in which 
"The Man" talks ten pages about his dead affection before 
"The Woman" ventures to say, "It rained that day." After 
that their conversation is full of such original observations as 

Men do not love as women do . . . 
O God, who made us women! . . . 
Perhaps men are more weak albeit more strong, 
And therefore dig their graves the deeper. . . . 
Our love is dead between us, at your hands. 

Et cetera, until, through vast spaces of eloquence, the two 
arrive at — 

My woodbine bride! my darling) .... 
Hush . . . the stars! 

Just observations abound, expressed with more or less 
turgidity, in a style long relegated to poetry because so 
remote from speech. For example: 

This is the hell of woman, to have slain, 
Not as the splendid wantons of old time — 
Hot-mouthed, so even lust was eloquent 
With raptured immolation — love's desire, 
But on the altar of their meaner moods. 
Vainglorious promptings, braggart self-conceits, — 
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